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and that some of the more important 
molecules to life, lilte nucleotides, have 
never been produced In realistic ex- 
periments of the type that Miller per- 
formed. _ 
The soup hypothesis has not > hein 
questioned more vigorously because It 
makes logical sense with two incon- 
trovertible facts In support. First, there Is 
unity of biochemistry whereby most 
central molecutes.of life are the same in 




by Cameron P. Ed(eit»f6j|gB8SBI^: 



Standing on a . rock in a river, I watch 
thewaterTmÙDonto,mysho<M-^ Look- 
ing aroundM^^;and It rnay In'fact 
be that thereirno^rtion àf thiîiwbrid 
that remains unlrîliablted.JAt\thîsj^np:' 
ment l iam struck by à;qulH|on'|ust^ 
many others before in'e luw ,beèn.^è 
eternal question, how'did jiÙ^^^ln 
— this life on eàrtht.GmfMralm 
wise beirig$'hayef)»i^^ei«d/tnli 
tion for thousands of years and now!ln 
1905 new light Is being shed oiî this 
question. / 

The original hypothesis regarding the 
origin of life on earth is perhaps the one 
with which most of us are familiar. In 
brief, Cod was to have created the earth 
in six days — à period of time Iri which' 
the heavens, the earth, night ànd.day, 
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woman, man and the rest of the beasts 
were' created.. After, this: monumental 
usk He chose the sÀwnth day on which 
to rest. (XerMe. partftwo-thousand 
^years this view of creation has received 
f^/niuch support that is, until-certain |n-. 
dividuals began to promote alternative 
Ideas. , V / ; . 

. Most nouble was Charles Darwin's 
theory of natural selectlon ahd the én-: 
' tire œnceiHîgréyolutl^^ 

lnçomf»Bjble^it^|^. the' ■ crw^ 
.H <view : refftr^^hMbrigin of life on 

;^;^ln.the early ISOCs scientists began to 
' ^seriously consider the quesions regar- 
ding original beginnings. The question 
. itself Is not conceptually difficult to 
". understand; there was a time When 
there must have been nothing, simply 
rocb, water, gasses and then something 
came of this. Something from nothing? 
It seems impossible. So where did that; 
first something come from and what 
was it like biologically? 
.f. In the early igz^s the Russian 
biochemist, A.I. Oparin, and British 
i^^biologist, J.B. .Haldanè put forth thé 
ïî^hypothesls of thé Prlmordlil Soup, I 
° ' .4.5 billion years agdthere was to have 
been a broth of basic molecules brew- 
lngijnjhejiceans,pf prevlul earth. The 

^^ilfft^F^Prf 's'?' time was to 
Kavis been somewluit like that of Jupiter; 
â; mHj ^i^M^^ ^gMes^MKhtas 

Sféas wè'knw H;'^^ 

Thé soiip was to have cooked 
through various energy , sources that 
were available at the time, which may 
have included volcanic activity or 
energy in the form of electrical 
discharges. 
Through these dramatic processes 



organic molecules were to have been 
formed and somewhere in that brew 
one could find small proteinatlous 
spheres, the original cell capsules. 
Some method for the replication of 
these cells and some way to carry P"- anvA^Jj'u 
the cellular information y«îiiiéedéd.5;«^^ 
Single stranded RNA is thought to have ' 
answered that càJli^ï^i'iv?'. ■ . • • 

From there it was fnerely à inalter of 
basic evolution whereby^thejoriglnal 
cell was transfonned into a primary pro- 
ducer which could begin to oxygenate 
the atmosphere^owlng^iBanlsms to 
crawl out of th'uefpr^litoHç^oceans., 

Harold- Urçy^ae^o^^ 
the lupiterlike-^attnosphefe T 
igstys and in'^faci^one'of^hlsm^ 

but to siome later rhoment in evolution. 



can be made unâéir the conditions that 
exIÀed way back when. 

Çâirns-Smith opposes these two 
mighty facts on these grounds. Firstly 
one can assume that all life is descerid- 
ed from a common ancestor and that 
this ancestor.was'high up the evolu- 
tionary tree. The central biochemical 
^system may have been fixed at that time 
!When many well chosen components 
'depended so much on each other (hat 



Miller passed sparics through a gas mlx< 
ture consistent with what is thought to 
be on Jupiter. Water soluble organic 
molecules were indeed found, that is, 
he cooked himself a primordial soup. 

Since Miller's woric little has been 
done to queslon the hypothesis such 
that the Primordial soup hypothesis re- 
mains the only scenario for the origin of 
life that one is likely to hear In an In: 
troductoiy biology class. , 

After all thosé yean of not being able 
to sleep at night because of worries that 
there are serious flaws In the old crea- 
tion story, one Is finally able to rest safe 
with the knowledge that the human 
race is merely a soup by-product. 

But wait, there is dissent In the scien- 
tific community over this soup theory. 
Some have gone so far as to suggestthat. 



Secondly, thé factjhat some of our 
central biochemlcals are easihr made 
does, not mean that the origin the 
original organisms were made oif them. 
The aayfHypothetis ..see»: the earty 
organisms as.ilow tech'.— made oC.dif-^, 
ferent material^ which >lqw|j^' " 
to become more ; Corh"pie 
original materials are suggested I 
. been geochemicals. 

There still remains a critical Issue In " 
the Qay hypothesis. How docs one 
move from clay, something that one 
views as basically inanimate, to a form 
that Is living? This problem has been the 
.subject of intense research at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
Research Center, 




- _ .11 m^^ Researc 

there was no soup at all and «"^^gf Where they have found that metal Ions 



planatlon of life on earth can 
In clay. ' ; 
~ A.C. Cairns-Smith suggests that "the 
very first systems able to evolve through 
natural selection are likely to have been 
made differently from today's 
organisms, and of different materials. 
They may have been crystals of clay." 

Cairns-bmith lëefs that nothing has 
been done since Miller's experiments to 
support the primordial soup hypothesis 



such as zinc and copper can mediate 
the binding of nucleotides to clays. All 
that Is, left to do' Is to discover crystal 
gènes. ... - ., 

So here one has three hypothesés: r 
biblical, culinary and dirty, that attempt 'r 
to account for the existance of life on 
our earth, each with their own par- 
ticular strenghts and flaws. Now I Just 
hope that we càiî all sleep at hlghtJ 
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"The Eatery" 

offers a new menu of home cooked and fresh 
foods with our popular cook 

i( MRS. RAPPAPORT ^ 



* 3460 Stanley Street 
Mondays-Fridays— 11:30-2:00 p.m. 



EATSMAgT 

lancb ôocxïntocora can be fnt^ligent 

YoaR best oalae: 

• good, natoRal îngReôîents 

• no aôôi'tîoes ; 

• loRge qcianti'ti'es 
IS at 

RestaaRaat EncoRe II 

1422 McGi'll (College Aoe 
O'ast noRtb of Ste-CotbéRine] 
0ood salads, sandcoicbes, bornemade 
imiiààéssents 



MAKING 
A PLACE FOR 

YOUTH! 



tn looldag for work, or intend ronsom* 
rourMcoadârrtladiu, 

l^a wùh totttup rourowa batUi—, or 
b»eom»lnreln4lneommunltfettHti*i. 

l^n arc betmtn U «nd 30 yart old. 

it to, ÙM CLICK'TOVTB progruaM art 

(or foal 

Tor /artbar InfoimMtioa call 
Communication-Québec at 
873'2i ii, and aak for: 
CUCK'TOOTB. 



Québec 




Grand 
Special 



oniM 



14 & JlUn'i cHaix SitjCiil\ 



Extra 
Spedal 




$10 

for him 



Perm or modelling, 
includinjg^cut/blow dry 
rinse and styling, $30. 




Shampcx)/cut, wash &. blow dry 



680 Sherbrooke 

(corner Univenity 



(closed Saturday) 



I 

$13.50.1 i 

(or her | l 
I 

844''9688 I 



SOMETHING 

NEW 
EVERY DAY... 



Tuesday 



UTRE 
NIGHT 

Got a BIQ thirst? 
Tonight at the Rock 
your favorite drink Is 
whipped up big and 
served by the lltnl 
Specially priced, tool 
So brlrtg along a lew 
Mends and share a 
lllrel 



...AT THE 



Wednesday 



COLLEGE 
NIGHT 

Put away your 
books! Tonight Is 
Molson'a College 
Night at the Rock, 
where students with 
valid school ID. save 
60Vi on all Molson 
products! Dancing, 
late night snacka 
and prizes, tool 




Thursday 



^-ADIES' 
NIGHT 

• Ladles, tonight's 
your night at the 
Rockl You're being 

treated to tree 
bubbly served up by 
our own Champagne 
StewardI So look for 
the man In the black 
tux. He's got bubbly 
for all women, all 
night longi 

2080Aylmer 
(at Sherbrooke) 

288* 9272 





All BOR OlW50Mt 

Your Café next door 
896 SKerbrooke W (Facing McGill) 

844-8621 

BREAKFAST 

$1.75 

COFFEE & CROISSANT 

. TAKE OUT SERVICE 

Delicatessen-Paté & Cheeses 

FresK Bread Baked Daily 



Clip Coupon 
for 

I FREE COFFEE 

* VALID TILL OCT. 30 



A«HoU6H H'S 
r&CMtH9\)C Ai 

OVIIOUAU.V OA0„)(r 
THE Re4?fCT Of 




CENTRE ÉDUCATIF 

STANLEY H. KAPUN 



EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

MCAT-LSAT-SAT 
GMAT-DAT-GRE 

Preparation courses. 
In 

Montreal 

287-1896 

550 Sherbrooke W. 

Suite 380 
Montreal H3A 1.B9 



joD opportunity 
part-time Icademic Tutors 

Inull Mudnitt iiudylni U CEOEP kvtl In ^ 
Moniritl ue in neti or oiihuilwic ind rdUWe 
luion in Ihe rollowlni lubloM-EiitU*. Phyuo 
(coUeie level), iiml» (collcie level). Computer 
Science (computet liniu»»«» BASIC and 
COBOL), Oiemlitty (colleté level), Frpidi , 
(«econduy V), Anttaopolog y, Sodology (eolleie 
level). ' 

Should you bt inliraltd and want mort 
Mormalian call Joyn-Sluàml Strrlcn halMk 
School Board as-IIX.tonl2t8. ■ 



FEEitt/kr. 

PLACE: DsmI or la be dfacoMd. 



( MATURE I 
STUDENTS / 

are invited to a n ' 

j Wine & \ 

Cheese 
! Reception ^ 

j and 
j General Meeting 

) Wednesday, ' 
i Oct. 2 
I 2-4 p.m. in 
( Leacock 232 

{sponsored by the Mature 
I Studer\ts' Association 

" PEEL ^ 

PLAZA DELI; 

•■•III 

Delicious take-out 
sandwiches always ready or' 
prepared for you while you < 
wait. 

♦ Pastries 

♦ Groceries 

♦ Meats & Cheeses 
*Beer& Wine 

Opens am — 9 pm 
Sundays 10 am — S.pm 
PEEL PLAZA BLDG. 

3460 PEEL ST. 
^ 843-3053 ' V 
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McGill enters age of biotechnology 

by Monica Vrtter | E^^fc^M^Bttk. * ^J^^JÏ^l I I F f X\Z/y-^ ^^^^ UZ/A SOO-level seminar course was introduc 



. Contrary to popular belief 
biotechnology Is nothing new. Any con- 
naisseur of beer will testify to the fact 
that yeast micro-organisms have served 
man well for hundreds of years by con- 
verting sugars to alcohol. Modern 
biotechnology, however Is capable of 
things which the IBth century brewer 
would never have dreamt possible. 

Nature, it seems, Is a wizard at design- 
ing highly sophisticated organisms 
r which routinely carry out a whole array 
of complex biochemical processes in 
-.order to survive. Scientists have 
1 gradually come to the realization that 
\ some of these processes can be con- 
\ trolled and directed towards producing 
goods of use to people. Although lradi> 
tional biotechnologies have been been 
in use for quite some time, only recently 
has it become apparent what organisms 
and bloinolecules are capable of under 
the right circumstances. 

Modern bloiechnojogy owes most of 
ib success to recient advances In 
molecular biology. In the 19S0's and 
1960's molecular biology emerged as 
an academic discipline, fueled by Wat- 
I son and Crick's discovery of the struc- 
1^ ture of DNA. By 1972 molecular 
'biologists had developed techniques 
with which organisms could be 
transformed permanently by the inser- 
tion of genetic materials from other 
species. 

Being able to delve into the inner 
worlclngs of the cell has opened a whole 
new kettle of fish for molecular 
biologists. It is now possible to engineer 
high-yield crop strains, control livestock 
breeding, have bacteria synthesize large 
.quantities of growth hormone and In- 
sulin, or extract high-grade ore in min- 
ing. The possibilities are truly^endless. 
Biotechnologists are a'sol^nning to 
use blomotecules and 'flymen to 
^create products capable of interfacing ° 
'with biological systems, such as ar- 
tificial organs and cells. 



: Progress in biotechnology is 
:' necessarily dependent upon advances 
\ in many liasic science disciplines such 
\ as chemistry, biochemistry, molecular 
{'biology,' plant science, chemical 
! engineering, microbiology and im- 
) munology,and medicine. McCilt 
\ University has long been an established 
: leader in many ofthese fields and is thus 
> in a position to make valuable contribua 
\ lions to the development bf< 
Î biotechnology. 

{ This fact was .not lost oh Cordon 
: Maclachlan, .the Dean of Graduate 
; Studies. In 19B0 he founded a 
\ Biotechnology Research Croup to draw 
\ together key researchers from different 
[areas involved In biotechnology. The 
I group was established to advise the 
) university on matters relating to 
^biotechnology, and help formulate 
U responses to public and government 
'* pressures. It was also Interested in coor- 
'f dinating related research efforts within 
.' the university and In initiating new pro- 
grams at the graduate and 
g undergraduate level in biotechnology. 
N Mn .1984 the Canada's first chair in 
j! Biotechnology was established at - 
^.McCill, supported by a special - 
3 $750,000 grant from Canadian Pacific 
I Limited. The position is currently held 
'\ by Or. Kelvin Ogilvie, who esubiished 
^ himself as one of McCill's foremost 
Ç researchers by developing the 
j chemistry underlying the automated 
\ synthesis of DNA molecules (the gené 
* machine). His involvement with Bio 
Î Logicals, the first Canadian 
. 'bibtechnoiogy company listed on the 
•j North American stock exchange, 
,'i helped to launch Canada into the inter- 

national biotechnology market. 
■ Last year the Faculty of Science in- 
.'troduced a new undergraduate- minor 
program in biotechnology on recom- 
mendation from the Biotechnology 




Research Croup. As Dr. Ogilvie ex- 
plained, "The minor program was 
established in response to student in- 
terest in biotechnology. The obiective 



was to provide the student with a sound 
training In one of the established 
disciplines while making them aware its 
practical applfcallons." 



The minor program essentially draws 
on existing courses from several depart- 
ments related to biology, biochemistry 
and chemical engineering. One 



500-level seminar course was Introduc- 
ed to expose students to a variety of 
topics related to research In 
biotechnology. As Dr. Ogilvie pointed 
out, "Biotechnology Is a very broadly 
based field."; such a course allows 
students to "become aware of 
developments and opportunities In 
fields other than their own to see how 
each discipline impacts upon the 
others". 

The response to the minor program is 
growing as more students become 
aware of the fact that It is being offered. 
Dr. Cordon Sinclair, the program coor- 
dinator, explained that '7he conditions 
for completion of the minor are rather 
difficult, therefore students in course 
(i.e. U2 and U3) find it difficult to meet 
the requirements." Students entering 
the program must usually decide to do 
so first year, or extend their stay at 
McCill. 

When ^asked (.whether a majors pro- 
gram was lieing considered in the future 
Dr. Sinclair said that such a program 
was really not possible, "since there is 
no cohesive body of knowledge that is 
biotechnology." Dr. Ogilvie stated that, ' 
"Most researchers felt that a majors pro- 
gram was unwarranted, since 
biotechnology arises out of fundamen- 
tal developments in established areas." 

As for future changes to the minor 
program, Dr. Ogilvie felt that the pro- 
gram would be examined quite closely 
at the end of this year. "We've had two 
years of experience with the program 
and will now have had time for ade- 
quate feedback from students." hie 
stated, however, that any changes 
would probably Involve "more tailoring 
than radical surgeiy." 



Woodland hunter hears all 



by Lorraine M. Breton 



Jn the forest In the black of night not a 
sound can be lieard. Out of the silent 
darkness a deadly raptor plunges to the 
ground and in a flash of fur and flesh the 
bird rises Into the air again with a field 
mouse caught in its talons. 
. - The bird just observed was a Barn 
Owl who stands 12 to 18 inches high, 
has a white face, buff-coloured bacli 
and buff-on-white breast. The Barn Owl 
Is a nocturnal hunter and Its survival 
depends on its ability to locate Its prey 
quickly and precisely. Hunting from the 
air It must not only accurately locate its 
prey in horizontal space but also deter- 
mine its angle of elevation with respect 
to the prey. The owl performs this com- 
plex task by locating the sound made by 
a scurrying animal. 

The Barn Owl's specially adapted 
anatomical features allow It to locate 
sounds in the horizonul and vertical 
dimensions more accurately than most 
other beasts of the forest,including man. 

Sounds arriving at the owl's face are 
collected by discs of densely packed 
feathers. The sound theii passes through 
a layer of fine, acoustically transparent 
feathers which cover the face of the 
bird, and is finally brought to the ear 
canals by two troughs running behind 
the facial discs. 

The ears are asymmetrically located . 
on the owl's head, such that the right 
one is slightly lower and angled upward 
while the left is higher and angled 
downward. Thus, the time of arrival of 
sound to the two ears Is staggered. 
Following the same principle the 
loudness of the sound will be different 
for each ear. By comparing the informa- 
tion gathered by both ears the owi'is 
able to assenain the exact horizontal 
location of the sound/ 




Facial structure of the bam owl Is responsible for much of the bird's preci- 
sion In hearing. Due to asymmetry ol the face the left ear Is more sansillve 
to sounds from the left and from below, while the right ear best perceives 

sounds from above and to the right. 



Additional information is required for 
accurate location of the prey in all 
dimensions. The troughs behind the 
facial discs provide this needed infor- 
mation by amplifying the sound arriving 
in the ear, whereby the ear becomes 



more sensitive to sounds from a given 
direction. 

Knudsen and Konlshi performed 
head-orientation experiments on Barn 
Owls and observed that, while the 
bird's eyes remain Immobile, upon 



hearing a sound it rapidly shitted Its 
head to a position which allowed most 
accurate auditory and visual perception 
of 'prey*. Further to this they found that 
the bird can accurately locate the 
source of sound even when that sound 
has ended before the bird is able to turn 
its head. 

From' this finding they suggested that 
head movement Is a response triggered 
by auditory neurons which perceive 
horizontal and vertical location of 
sound. These neurons only accurately 
locale sounds with high frequencies 
(3000 to 9000 htz). 

A further extension of this research in- 
volved plugging one of the bird's ears 
which resulted in gross errors in judge- 
ment. This showed that both ears are 
necessary for good hunting skill. 

Knudsen and Konlshi then perfomied 
experiments on anesthetized Barn Owls 
which involved placing microelec- 
trodes deep enough into the brain to 
obtain recordings from.single neurons. 
Sounds were then presented to the 
bird's ears from different areas in space 
and the resulting neuron response was 
recorded 

Nerve impulses arriving to the main 
auditory center in the mid-brain have 
already been processed in the auditory 
pathway. Some neurons show highest 
level of response to sounds from certain 
areas in space whereas, others seem to 
respond to sounds from all directions 
and positions. These latter neurons are 
most likely responsible for the detection 
rather than location of sound. ' 

Through these experiments Knudsen 
and Konlshi were able to map the areas 
In the brain which perceive sounds 
from specific regions in space. 

So, for the Barn Owl hearing is believ- 
inR. 
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Predictive ecology: i 



by Cameron D. Eckcrt 



Science is built up with facts, as a house is with stones. Bui a colhxtion of /acts 
is no more a science, than a heap of stones is a house. 

|uIm Henri Poincaré 

U Scicdccct L'Hypo(hcse(1903) 



Ouf minds ate infinité, and yet even In these aVcumjtancej of fmitude we are 
surrounded by possibllittes that are /nfînfte, and the purpose of human lik is to 
^ as much as w. can of that '"""""^.^.-ii^^^v^ 



Concern for man himself and his fate must a/ways form the dilef Jnleresl of aJ/ 
lechnica; endeavours, concern for the great unsolved ptoblems of the organiza- 
tion of labor and the distribution of goods - in order that the creations irfouf. 
mind sha// be a Wess/ng and not a curse to mahldnd. Never forget this /^i|m| 
m/tfatofyour diagrams and equations. / 

Albert Bmtciii 



J 

If one were to ask whal the prevailing 
problem is in Canadian lakes today, the 
answer would likely be acid rain. 
Through the proc«s of lake acidifica- 
tion a lake becomes essentially sterile. 
In the mid sixties and early seventies 
our lakes were dying from a problem 
that existed on the opposite pole from 
acid rain. This phenomena is termed ac- 
ceierated eutrophication. 

Eutiophication Is a' natural process 
wherei^ a lake is transformed over time 
from one that is oligotrophic to one that 
is eutrophic. The characteristics of an 
oligotrophic lake are clear water with a 
low nutrient concentration and such 
desireable fish as Pickeral and Lake 
Trout. 

A lake that has become eutrophic 
tends to be somewhat less than clear 
due to abundant algal colonies, with a 
high nutrient concentration and such 
undesirable fish as Crappy,Carp and 
Catfish. Due to the high organismal ac- 
tivity in a eutrophic lake the oxygen 
supply in the water can be depleted (o 
the point where the lake is considered 
•dead'. In the eariy seventies Uke Erie 
.was dead and Lake Ontario was on its 
way. Clearly this was an eco/ogical 
disaster on par with the problem of lake' 
acidification today. 

The prevailing .attitude among 
students of ecology at the time was that 
all polution'must be halted in order to 
save the natural realm.':This deinand, 
however, is not realistic lii à society that 
is based on consumption and the pro- 



duction of waste. Politicians do not 
huvc ears for those kinds of words. 
What the politicians wanted were 
reasonable solutions to environmental 
problems such that ecology as a science 
was put to the test. The result? The 
answers were not coming. 

In 1968 the situation changed 
somewhat. Richard Vollenweider Is a 
Swiss Limnologist (lake biologist) who 
had come to Canada in the mid-sixties 
to study the problem of accelerated lake 
eutrophication. In 1968, Vollenweider 
published a paper entitled; Scientific 
fundamentals of the eutrophication of 
lakes and flowing waters with particular 
''ilhfianwit-- 



reference to nitrogen and phosphorcti 
as factors of eutrophication.'^r-ai 

Phosphorous is a chemicafc) that s 
abundant in human waste, feitilize.t 
and some detergents. Phosphorous Vl 
an effective fertilizer for p|anl|grovi' 
hence excess loading of phwphprousi 
lakes results in accelerated eutjophi-' 
tion. ■ i 



Vollenweider proposed a ] sini 
model that related the quantity 
phoshporous to the degree of I 
■eutrophication, that Is, the mo 
predicted lake trophic status based 
total phosphorous. Based, on ti 




place sonie six thousand years ago. 
present sclentic view is that the orig 
the earth occured approximately 



iiify^-iipadU\^y:'vaA<]ut theories 
regarding thiei origjh of lifeVit can be, 
distressing for those who h?ve read the 

bible under a wrtoùsJighttHowjM^^ ago., Furthcr_.to this 

ibneview^itllgloi^iniljeteia^^^^ 

téif^ap^pPefiHVTob^ through^evol 
ïniay^'wcompaM; ahérrialive^3y«?rby riatural selection 




The main conflict revolves around the 
hypbthiesized fiâtes of creation and the. 
method by which It was to have oc- 



Is it not possible that some six thou 
years ago there was a spiritual ere 
with the physical hiiman already 



cured., Jtellgious scholars hâve deter- sent .through the eyptiitiqnary 
mlned.-il^icreatlon was to have talceinilL' cesses? 

' ' "N.'i-7v..w,<;£»^ 



When brain chemicals go awi 



I by Danlell^frU nd^|ionlc^^ 

When asked to name some of the 
most serious medical problems facing 
researchers today most people will list 
cancer, Alzheimer's disease, arthritis 
|aiid heart failure. Few will mention 
rnental Illness, despite the fact that vic- 
tims of schizophrenia and the affective 
disorders fill about 20\ of aii hospital 
beds occupied throughout the country. 

A disease is defined as a malfunction 
of part of an organism. Malfunction can 
manifest itself in a number of ways: 
breathing difficulties, weakness, poor 
eyesight, low blood cell count. 

Diseases of the brain result In both 
physical problems, such as loss of motor 
control, and disorders of intellect . 
and/or personality. It has.become clear 
in the last 30 years that many menUl 
disorders have known physiological 
causes, properties and etiologies linked 
with brain malfunction. 

Schizophrenia is one disease which 
seems to be poorly understood by many 
people. ThL :;.-rr*Jchlzophrenla literally 
means 'a splitting of the mind', since the 
disease Is characterized by a splitting of 
the cognitive sides of the personality 
from the emolioi)al side. A 
schizophrenic might, ' for example, 
laugh while speaking of a particularly 
sad experience. This is quite different 
from multiple or split personalities, a 
rare disease in which the person alter- 
nately assumes twq or more per- 
sonalities. ' 

In general diagnosis in psychiatry is 
much more difficult than in other bran- 
ches of medicine since symptoms con- 
sisting of changes in behaviour, thought 
processes and subjective feelings can be 
very difficult to quantify and compare. 

Schizophrenia has in the past proven 
particularly prone to misdiagnosis. 
Modern criteria of schizophrenia re- 
quire that one or more of the following 
groups of symptoms be present; 
1) Bizarre delusions (for example, of 
being persecuted or having one's 
feelings, thoùghts, arid acliohs con- 




Parsonal Impretilont of schizophrenia oxpreased by a patient during art therapy (Sclihophwrta^BultoM^^^ 



trolled by an outside force). 

2) Auditory hallucinations (for exam- 
ple, hearing voices commenting on 
one's actions). 

3) A disorder of thought, consisting 
of incoherence, loss of the normal 
association between ideas, or mark- 
ed poverty of speech accompanied 
by a loss of emotional respon- 
siveness (flattening of affect) or less 
specific delusions and hallucinatlor 
Schizophrenia is probably more cor- 
rectly viewed as a group of related 
disorders in which the above symptom) 
occur in different degrees. This notion Ic 
supported by the fact that some forms of 
schizophrenia respond very well to anti- 
psychotic drugs while others do not. 



Although the cause of schizophrenlî 
is unknown, there Is much evidena, 
pointing to the fact that the disease is 
the result of biochemical Imbalance or 
other physical changes in the brain. 

First of all, it is clear that there is^n 
important genetic component to 
schizophrenia (although it Is by no 
means an entirely hereditary disorder). 
Approximately 1H. of the population In 
almost every country of the world suf- 
fcR^from schlzophrenla.'regardless of 
differences in culture. 

In addition, upon examining the In- 
cidence of schizophrenia among 
parents, children, and siblings of pa- 
tients, the rates were 10-15% rather 1% 
as seen in «he pppiJlatjqn at large. ^ ^ ^ 



To control for environmental 
pressures . within families with 
schizophrenic members, studies were 
conducted on twins adopted by dif- 
ferent families. The chance for concur- 
rence of schizophrenia in identical 
twins was 50%, while the chances drop- 
ped to about 10% for fraternal twins. 

Although many earlier studies sug- 
gested that schizophrenia was a 
disorder caused Jargely by pathogenic 
psychosocial ; - conditloiis,' particularly 
within the family, genetic studies 
helped to show that this was not the 
case. 

The biochemical jiature of 
schizophrenlc'disordên'was most con- 

■ ' ' ■ 
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the birth of a new science 



)t\ecologlst5 were able to suggest 
reasonable limits for phosphorous out- 

liput, which was something that the 
oolitldans could deal with. 

Using Vollenwelder's model and one 
'developed, in 1975, by llmnologisis P. 
"billon and Frank Rigler (of McGill 
'^University) the governments of Canada 
'and the United Sûtes were able to ef- 
fect controls on phosphorous output 
; thus putting a check on eutrophicalion. 

ÎO Vollenwelder's 1968 paper has been 
hailed as one of the most successful ex- 
"perlmenu In twentieth century ecology, 
"It has Indeed become the'cornentbne 




Human idnd evolved as any other 
species from an original organism but 
then there was a change In the whole 
nature of our species — a force greater 
than our own deemed that the human 
-ipecies was suitable for a soul. Thus the 
fhunian species was created, we were 
' raised above the level of the rest of the 

J ybeastsofthe:«uth^ifliÇ^3'''. 

e : Thus, althbugh-wcjwent through a 

I. : physical «^«lutlon We . were the for- 

d ^-tunate recipients of a spiritual creation. 

n ; i( jBellem'ôriçyiiilc, creationist or evolu- 

Î- i . tionary; blo!|^l$ti the .tjuertioii remai ns 
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to a whole new approach to ecology. 

One of the notable criteria for a 
theory In science is that one must be 
able to make predictions about the 
future state of a system based on that 
theory. Prior to 1968 the bulk of 
ecologisis were concerned with 
developing expfanalory theory. This 
type of theory attempts to make predic- 
tions but goes beyond this — it attempts 
to provide an explanatton for the 
behaviour of the system under Study. 

Vollenwelder's work can be termed 
as empirical theory, as its sole purpose 
is to predict the future state of the 
systern without suggesting an explana- 
tion for the patterns observed in nature. 
This empirical theory may merely repre- 
sent the correlation between two 
variables in a system, such as available 
sunlight and algal biomass. 

What Is it that makes this type of ap- 
proach attractive to ecologists? 
Vollenwelder was presented with an 
ecological problem and he was able to 
develop scientific tools for the manage- 
ment of enriched lakes, whereas tradi- 
tional explanatory ecologists were not 
able to provide any solutions. It was the 
success of Volienwieder's approach 
and a general dissapointment with tradi- 
tion ecology that brought ecologist to 
predictive ecology. The predictive lim- 
nologist feels thai contemporary pro- 
blems require a different approach, one 
based on empiricism, with the goal of 
predicting salient properties of the 
whole lake. 

The goals of predictive limnology suit 
a range of groups Including academic 
llmnologlsts, lake managers and lake 
users In general. The approach offers 
socially and biologically important 
predictions that can be tested In the real 
world. 

There are certain fundamental 
characteristics of predictive limnology 
as an approach to scientific problems. 
.Firstly the system -atlribiites to be 
predicted are simple, operational and 
widely studied properties of the lake 
system. The predictions are based on 
tlie use of highly simplified models and 
regressions using few variables but bas- 
ed on large quantities of data. 

This approach Is appealing to those 
scientists who are willing to sacrifice 
precision and detail in description for 
application and generality of prediction. 
The result is not an all-encompassing 
theory describing the aquatic system 
but rather a large and diverse group of 
possibly indépendant, simple models 
. and correlations. 



Because the data used to develop the 
models are taken from studies across ail 
lakes and may not involve experimental 
manipulation, then the net affect of all 
uncontrolled variables are seen in the 
residual scatter. Thus the models apply 
in the field since the uncontrolled-for ef- 
fects are Implicit in uncontrolled obser- 
vations. 

The regressions are tools for rapid 
estimation of aspects of the lake en- 
vironment when good measurements ' 
are not available aiid a standard of com- 
parisons when . they are. General pat- 
terns In nature can be expressed con- 
cisely and quantitatively. Errors In 
prediction can direct the researcher to 
areas of the ecosystem where uncertain- 
ty is the greatest and further research is 
needed the most. 

For the academic the relationships 
developed through regression are im- 
portant às they can put their research in- 
to the ecological context of more 
measurements and variables than the 
individual could measure. For applied 
ecologists, the regressions release 
science to educated persons svho need 
not be experts in the field. This is essen- 
tial for environmental management and 
preservation. The baseline is that the 
predictive approach offers the advan- 
tages of general, quantitative theory. 

There aie those who object to the em- 
pirical approach to ecology claiming 



that it tends to be inprecisc. This pro- 
blem is significant when .one is concern- 
ed with an Individual estimate but 
becomes less critical when average 
trends arc sought. This objection to 
predictive ecology is effective In outlln- 
ning one of the future goals of the 
science, that is, the reduction of uncer- 
ulnty through further research. 

To overcome the degree of uncertain- 
ty that exists today these scientists must 
strive to replace current relations with 
similar models. Those future models 
should be based on variables that are 
easier to measure, less uncertain and 
therefore more effective as predictors. 

Predictive power may also be improv- 
ed by better describing the range in 
which the present models are effective. 
Finally, as predictive ecologists become 
better mathematicians more 
sophisticated models will replace the 
simple ones used today. 

is predictive ecology here to slay? I'm 
not sure that the relationship to make 
that prediction has been developed yet. 



Author's note: The information for the 
bulk of this article was provided by 
McCill Limnologist, Robert H. Peters 
and literature by the late Frank Rigler 
who was chairman of the McCill 
biology department from the years 1 976 
to 1981. 



ft ij inleresl/ng lo con(emp/ale an entangled bank, clothed with many plants of 
many kinds, with bitds singing on the bushes, with various insects ffitling about, 
and with worms crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect thai these 
e/aboralefy constructed forms, so different from each other, and dependent on 
each other In so complex a manner, haw all been produced by laws acting 

around . . ^ „ 

: . -, .^j^^g^. -."' Charles Robert Darwin 

. V/, The Origin of the 5pecies(18S9) 



To doubt everything or to believe everything are two equally convenient solu- 
tions: both dispense with the necessity of reflection. 

lules Henri Poincaré 
• LaScicnceetL'Hypothese(1903) 



There exist in heaven and earth more things than appear in present day scien- 
tine philosophies. To ackowledge Ignorance of these important matters is, in 
my opinion, not a retreat from reason but inilcad the most constructive way to 
broaden and deepen the scientific approach to the understanding of life. 

... ..,.^'. . ■ , ^ [)ubos(1961) 



France radiates nuclear capability 



[ ^ lason Creaghan 



Sometime later this year France will 
explode a nuclear device In the South 
Pacific islands of Mururoa, continuing 
what has been one of the most ag- 
gressive nuclear policies of the 'club' • 
(U.S.A., U.S.S.R., France, England, 
China) 

Since 1973 le Centre d' Experimenta- 
tion du Pacifique in the French Polyne- 
sians (pop. 1 55,000) has been the site of 
77 underground tests. During the same 
period the U.S. exploded 314 nuclear- 
devices and the U.S.SJt 390. 
' The recent sinking of the.Creeripeace 
ship Rainbow Warrior by French agents 
comes at a time of continuing confron- 
Utlon between testing countries and 
pacific islander groups opposed to tests 
in the area. However, most of the atten- 
tion. In France and elsewhere, has been 
focussed on the Rainbow Warrior scan- 
dal and not on the questions of nuclear 




testing, using a colony for It and nuclear 
proliferation. 

France became a nuclear power In 
1960. Under DeGaulle- it began a 
massive etfoitito'become^independent 



■ in the areas ot nuclear weapons, atomic 
energy and technology. Soon after the 
French nuclear industry had esublished 
itself domestically it followed a similar 
course to that uken by many countries 



like West Germany, U.S.A. and 
Canada, who began to export the 
technology overseas to pay for their 
nuclear industries. This trend has con- 
tributed greatly to current levels of 
nuclear proliferation. 

The developing nations that trade in . 
nuclear technology, like France and 
Canada must acknowledge the in- 
evitably of nuclear proliferation despite 
efforts 10 control it. In 1963 the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty came into effect, bann- 
ing nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
space and sea. However, underground 
tests, like those of the French In the 
Mururoa islands continue to contribute 
to the already extensive variety of 
nuclear weapons. 

In 1963 the main obstacle to a total 
ban on all testing was a reliable verifica- 
tion system for underground tests. To- 
day the technical problems have been 
worked out. The problems that remain 
are political. 
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To Uve alone, one musl be cither a 
god, or an animaL 

F.W. Nittxwhc 
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1^ . ' DANCE, DRINK, OJVEST_l 



1,2,3,4/ Don't 
let the 

disarmament 
issue be a bore 
— come to the 
8 pm meeting 
on Thursday; 

or vaporize 



Daily Staff Meeting tomorrow at 
5 pm, and if you don't show 
we'll hold our breath until we turn 
purple. 

Am'eficQn 
Thanksgiving 
Nov. 20th 

FLYING HOME? 
Discount fores to 

U.S. destinations- 
Have limited spoce! 

FLY DELTA/EASTEI\N etc. 

RESERVE 

Btudent Union Duildino— a^' woi 



TODAY 



The McCIU Dally U tpcuoring BACK THE FUTVftE, the beit buh the 
Ballroom b«i ever iccd. ThU Wtdncsday, Tbcatrt Smcaire will prticot u 
Antl-Aparlbcid Benefit with proceeds for the Soatb AMcan liberation move* 
meal. 

...more schizophrenia 

continued from page 4 
other causes. Diffuse atropliy of tlie cor- 
tex has been demonstrated In some of 
these patients. - .. •• " 

There Is a long way to go before this -' " 
disease Is completely understood and 
properly treated. The current method of 
drug therapy is far from ideal since 
many of the drugs ased.have serious . 
long term side^ects. < 

Despite the fact that schizophrenia 
has been clearly esublished as an 
organic disorder a definite social stigma 
has followed the disease through history 
right up to the present. Madness Is 
one of the most difficult conditions to 
comprehend or sympathize with. 
However, people musl begin to realize 
that sufferers of schizophrenia need 
support and sympathy like patients of 
ali the other major diseases. 



WHAT'S HAiPENING AT HILLEL? 



STANLEY STREET 
CTNEMA 
Night Fog 
(Alain Resnais) 

An eloquent film that evolces the 
horror of Nazi concentration camps . 
and documents the philosophy that 
led to their construction. 

Battleship Potemkin 
(Sergei Eberistien) 

The dramatic re-enactment of mudny 
on a Russian battleship in 190S. 
Screenings Wed. Oct. 2 
2 p.m. à. 5 p.m. at 



AmSHYSTERU 

How much do you really know? 

Dr. Tsoulcas, Assistant Professor of 
Medicine at McOill University, 
member of the World Hemophilia 
Foundation and presently serving on 
the A.I.D.S. advisory commltiee, will 
be lecturing on the AIDS controversy. 
This important topic concerns 
everybody, so malce every effort to 
attend. 

Thursday, Oct. 3, 2 p.m. 
For more ir\formatlon 
call HeUl at 845-9171 



TASK FORCE FOR 
ETHIOPIAN JEWRY 

A Party and Meeting with three 
students who recently returned from 
Israel, where they worlced with 
Ethiopian Jews who survived 
Sudanese refugee camps. 
Thursday, Oct. 3, 7 p.m. 
For more information 
call Mark at 845-9171 
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LEATJIER JACKET 



DATE: Thurs Oct 3 
TIME: 10am to 4pm 
LCXÎATION: BOOKSTORE 



PRICE: $199.95 



. Custom Crests and Custom Fitting 
by Export Leather Representative 

JACKETS BY EXPORT LEATHERQARMENTS LTD. 



THURSDAY. OCTOBER 3. 8 P.MJ 




IN THE UNION BALLROOM 



I' 



Adi nuy b< plictd through Ihi Dily, Room 
B03, Student Union BuNdlnB, B *•"<• to 3 
p.m. Oudlint It 2:00 p.m. two WNkdiyi 

prior to pubQutlon. 

MeOIII ttudintt: $2.50 p«r diy; (or 3 con- 
ticutlvt diyt, $2.00 ptr diy; mon thin 3 
diyt, $1.75 ptr diy. McOm faculty and 
aUH: $3.50 par day. All othari: $4.00 par 
day. Exict chtngt only, pitiu. 
Thi Daily aiiumtt no ilnanclal nipontlbltty 
for arrori, or damagt dui to arrort. Ad will 
ra-appaar frai of charga upon raquait II ln> 
formation li Incorract dui to our irror. 
.Tha Diily raiarvai tha right not to print a 
eiiiitflgd Id. 



343 -MOVERS 



Moving? All local moves done quiclciy and 
carefully by student with large closed truck. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. Call 
Stéphane - 288-8005. 

Special mevlnB ratit for people wlthoul 
much to move and ' who help move ' 
themselves. Déménagements économiques 
si vous n'avez trop de bagages.'l^ll John 
844-6214. -'■-••"y ' ' 

354 -TYI>1NQ SERVICES 



341 -APT8.. ROOMS, HOUSINQ 



\2 1/2 Furnished apartment, St. Marc and 
Ste. Catherine, to sublet, starting 1st Oc- 
/tober. Very near Guy Metro. Rant $350 In- 
;cludlngf;utllllles.i4negotlable. Fhorie: 

1989-2056'*^'^'''^ 

,1 1/2 to rent 3558 Lome Ave. 30 seconds 
Irom campus. Clean, sunny, (resiy painted. 
J270/month (heating and water tax Inciud- 
Bd) call 849-8241. 287-1283 or 287-9474. 
AvillabIa Immediately 4 1/2 to share with 
responsible, mature student, Alwater 
Métro, newly renovated, non-smokers only, 
'clean, quiet. $22Q/ino. Ihcludes hear. Shel- 

81. Adolpbf D'Howard Chalet S bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, sauna, stone fireplace, near ski 
hills, unhealed, Nov. 1-Aprll 30. 
S875/monthly. 843:8798 evenings; 
392-8825; 392-8844>!i)r<iRal«énces, Pro- 
fessor Franciwur??!^^'^"^^'" " • 

SuUit 3 1/2. $135 near Metro. Fridge, 
stove, unhealed. Available Now. Quiet, 
responsible graduate prelerred; references. 
7-11 pm. 731-5271 

Country house for tile in Sle. Agnès de 
Dundee. Tranquil, secluded, 60 miles SWof 
Montréal, on the US border. 4 bedrooms, 
$35.500. 465-9410/264-2539 
Sublet until Christmas, large, furnished apt. 
T.V.. stereo.i^ctishy^ldeajjltoricouple. 
Reasonable. e^iTl^mW^^'' ' 

'URQENT 6 1/2 on Durocher to share with 
serious female student non-smoking. 
$208/month. Available NOW. Lucy at 
645-0819 morning or evening. 



Theiei, term pipan, ratumii. 18 

years experience. Rapid service. 7 days 
a week. $1.50 /double spaced. 1BM 
(2 minutes from McGiil Campus) Mrs. 
Paulette VIgneault: iZ88-9638. 
288-0016. 



Typist. Protessional specialized in college 
meticulous presentation ol papers, etc. 
IBM-SetectrIc III. Deadlines respected. 
English, French, Spanish. 5 min from cam- 
pus. Call before 8 p.m.: 849-9708 (try 
weekends too). 

Profeiilonal typing on IBM Selectrlc. Fast, 
neat and accurate. Grammar and spelling 
corrected. Student rate: $1.50/double 
spaced page. Call Bleen at 485-1056 " 

One-Day Service. B. Comm. Background. 
Protessional format. Error-Free.^ Editing, If 
required. All Academic Papers, CVs, etc. 
Improved final mark. Across McGlil. 
340-9470. 



356 - SERVICES OFFEBED 
Reiiarch paparal 306-paoe catalog... 
15,278 toplcsl Rush $2.00 - Research, 
11322 Idaho, N' 206MB, Los Angeles 
90025 (213) 477-8226. 

Public writer and tnnililor English. French, 
Spanish. Writing or letters, résumés, varied 
texts fast and confidential. Call begore 8 
p.m. 849-9708. 

Ouarantiid Mghor gndet.- guarantee you'll 
pass every course through unlimited hyp- 
nosis and notation or money refunded. Call 
Mrs. Miriam . Piaw or Dr. N. Schlff 
935-7755.^1538 Sherbrooke West. Room 
710. Why wait, dolt noiv. 



Classifieds 

MONEY — 24 hr. banking machine now on 
campus. Sign up now at the National bank 
booth, lobby ol Union Building. 

Rotai are red... Tell your loved ones |ust 
how much they mean to you: with a per- 
sonalized poem! Call MarAr: 286-0800. 
Reasonable rates. ? 

Retumw Raglitind: student discount. Ex- 
pert job-targeted point system, text arrange- 
ment. IBM word processing. Justified 
margins, proportional spacing. Experienc- 
ed: Tutoring, student paper advisement, 
editing, typing. 488-5694 

Ciriir countalllng: Lome Prupas, M.A. 
(Counselling and Educational Psychology) Is 
available lo you in your career search. 
481-0972. Evening appointments. Fees on a 
sliding scale. 

Word proeetting: professional service 
specializing in theses, reports, etc. Student 
and rush rates available. Letter-quality 
printer. Near McGlii. Printing and graphics- 
available loo. 934*1 



361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 
Bookihehrai, diik, computer or stereo 
tables, other articles In wood, new. alos 
Partitions (screens) three or more panels. 
Mike 526-0034 

Antiques for tale: oak dresser (4'x 2 1/2' x 
4'), oak double bed (5 1/2 headboard), 
bookshelf with two drawers at bottom, two 
glass doore (5* x 14" x 3"). $1200 would 
let go for $800. Call Frangols after 7 pm at . 

Beardsailortll Must sell. "SAINVAL" com- 
' petition model. Sleek, fast, Idea! for up to 
ISO lbs. Very good condition. Asking $500 
(Irm. Call Monica during regular business 
hours at 735-1168. ' 

Honda 90cc; dual purpose, automatic 
clutch; very low mileage; good condition; 
price negotiable. Call Pat 337-9689 (after 
7pm on weekdays). 

The typiwrttar you've been looking (or. 
Smith Corona 2200, in excellent condition. 
Guaranteed for 30 days - $200. Con- 
sistently types A+ term papers. 935-5694. 
A.M.belore 11:30. or late P.M. 
Eneuthrs, aiaelrfe typewriter, I.B.M., good 
condition must be sold before Friday. 
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Special $150.00, call 328-1085 

"10,000 dlllerent movie & movie star 
posters. Catalogue , $2.00. MNEMONICS 
LTD. Dept. "H" NV 9, 3600 21 St. N.E., 
- Calgary. AlU. T2E 6V6. 

Biiutiful lcilindie SwMtir,- brown, gray 
and off-white. Women's size M-L; various 
other ctothes (e.g. Bennetton. Esprit). All 
like new. Phone 935-0858 after 6 pm. 

367 -CARS FOR SALE 

1B7S Chav Mailbu. automatic, power 
brakes, power steering, well maintained, 
good bodywork, $600. Call 392-4720, 9 

am-5pm 

372 -LOST ft FOUND 

Found. 2 sllver-loned Dominion-Lock keys 
on Lower Campus football Held, last Thurs- 
day. Come to Student Society front desk. 

374 -PERSONAL 

Locking to fn i void7 Join the Daily... ex- 
perlence life wllhout wlndowsl 

Caroline Schiaiingarll Where are you? II 
you read this, contact Heather at 487-9471 . 

I miss you! 

Creative black and white photography. Por- 
traits ol grandmas, glrilriends, boytriends. 
Publicity photos (or actors, musicians, etc. 
Teddy-bear superlmposltlons available. For 
references or more information please call 
Owen at 488-1727 (evenings). 

Not Thoie kinds o( cal or goat photos. O.E. 

Eliina, you've really got a hold on me. Hop- 
ing to get to know you better. XOXO An- 
driw. 

Want to know what flini in thewing? Aik 
Ut-McBigNlghtUni:392-«234 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

OESTERREICHER GIBT DEUTSCHSTUNDEN 
FUER ALLE STUFEN-German lessons for 
all levels. Call 935-3650 Wollgang. 

French cliiiai: Individuals and/or groups. 
Conversation, grammar, composition, 
translation. Tutorials II needed. Very 
quaillled teacher. 20 years university ex- 
perlence. Reasonable rates. Call 737-B373 

French tutoring by experienced teacher — 5 
min from Campus. Btlm 8 p.m.; 
849-9708. try weekends too. 



Cliiilul 'OuiUr lessons / offered by ax- - 
perienced teacher; AN ages and levels. First 
lessdffFWèTRoss Micfvair'481-4952 ■^ 

385 -NOTICES 

"I'm luri I'll be a empiète wreck by exam 
time!" Sound familiar? TEST ANXIETY 
GROUP now forming McGIII Counselling Ser- 
vica.PtibnenoW;^392-5119.1^B6aa^' 

EN0U8H MAJORSil You ara Invited lo at- 
tend the Dep't of English Students Assn. 
Welcome Back PARTY. Held on Wed. Oct. 2 
from 4-9 pm in S.U. B09/B10. 

Refreshments will be served!!! I.E.!! 

YWCA group igilnit pornognphy will be on 
campus this term with a petition regarding 
Montrâal's current bylaws on the display ol 
pornography. YWCA, 1355 Dorchester W. 
866-9941 ■ 

Choir ol the faculty ol Religious Studies 
needs singers. Wednesdays at 4 o'clock at 
the chapel. Come, it's a great experience! 
Information: Andrée Dagenals: 525-4613 

FiNALLYI Money at your disposal. The Na- 
Itonai - Bank's banking machine opens Oct 
15th. Accounts available in lobby of Union 
BIdg before Oct 4th. 

387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Do you want to tee your namt In print? Why 
not have your name Immortalized In the 
pages ol the Oai^. Impress your friends, 
parents, and the new civilian security ser- 
vice. Join the AfcCW Oa//y and experience 
journalism without anaesthesia. Drop In at 
Union 8-03 anytime. Entering our 75th year 
of publication — a tradition worth keeping. 

Montréal Niurologlcil Hospital, if you would 
like to be Involved In the McGIH Student 
Volunteer Programme, you must sisgn up by 
Sunday, October 6. For more informalkin, 

phone John Hale. 288-0463. 

389 -MUSICIANS WANTED 
Three llnai urgently seeks male or female 
vocalist lor the recording and performing ol 
original dance-oriented electronic music. 
Contact Duncan at VOT Records, 457-3691; 
or Steve. 697-4895. 

Wanted: Drummer: Biiti Niidid: Boomchl- 
Boomehl; Siitlih, Sittlth, duggi duggi. 

We got band. We got drums. We need you. 
Contact: Jamie -t- Cam 3580 Lome N* 304. 



WEST POINT CONFERENCE 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

(West Point N.Y.-Nov. 20-23, 1985) 

APPLICATIONS INVITED 

McGill has been invited to send 2 delegates. 
Applicants should preferably be U-3 students with 
some knowledge of international politics, U.S. foreign 
policy or particular regions/issue areas. Some 
academic background In these areas is desirable. 
Academic... performance,, will be an Important 
component In the choice. Interested students can 
obtain application forms from 

Prof. Michael Brecher Dept. of Political Science 

Rm 528 Leacock Building (392*5230) 
DEADLINE Wedne8dàyj^OctA9.'i1985iÉi; 




...from the '50's and 'èO's 

BLACK 
CADILLAC 

Tkursday, Oct. 3 

9 p.m. 
FREE ADMISSION 





TKurs, Fri and Sat. nigKts 



■eventsi 



Today A V 
Test Anxiety Group liow for* 
ming at tlie McQIII 
Counseling Service: Six 
weekly sessions to help you 
relax and concentrate on ex* 
am8.Phone 392*5119. 
McQIII Student Pugwash a 
lecture by Dr Dawson 
Schultz, Medical Ethlclst, 
Montréal Children's 
Hospital. 19h30 Lea 219. In- 
fo.; 934-4743. 

McQIII Women's Varsity 
Hockey Team tryouts for 
. team — wear shorts & runn- 
ing shoes. Monday and 
Wednesdays at 18h00, 
Fridays at 17h00. At Arthur 
Currle Memorlal Gym out- 
side the women's locker 
room. Info.: 252-3085. 

Thursday 
McQIII School of Social 
Work film series, Killing us 
Softly: Images of Women in 
Advertising Wilson Hall Rm 
110, 13h00-14h00. 
Detour Tonight McGIII's 
Residence every Thursday 
night. Beer only 1 buck. 
Brown Cow and Shandy 
specials. Top of Unvlerslty. 
An Inter-residénce Council 
event 

Network .Itematlves Hyde 
park — free forum for debate 
and discussion. 13h30 
weather permitting, outside 
Redpath Hail. Info.: 
392-8976. 

PC Mcglii meeting, discus- 
sion of P.C.'s first year in 
government. Guest speaker. 
18hOO, Union 425. 
P.C.McQIII réunion discus- 
sion de la première année du 
gouvernement P.C., con- 
férence invité. Tous 
Bienvenuel 18h00. Union 
425. 

Yoga as Process with Uma 
Cotten .10hOO-11h30 at the 
Yellow Door, 3625 Aylmer, 
392*6742. Free, sponsored 
by Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

McQIII Student Pugwash A 
lecture by Dr. Dawson 
.Schultz, Medical Ethlclst, 
Montréal Children's 
Hospital. 19h30, Lea 219. in- 
fo.: 934-4743. 

Women, Faith, & Freedom 

lunch-time discussions . (br- 
Ing your own iiinch) 
12h0O-13h0O at the Yellow 
Door. This week's talk: 
Learned Women and the 
Medieval University. 
McQIII Film Society 
presents Top Hat 20h00, FDA 
Auditorium, $2.00. 
McQIII Project Ploughshares 
and Concordia QPIRQ slide 
show Militarization: an 
obstacle to development with 
Reverend Chris Ferguson 
speaking on Central 
America. 12h00, Union 
B09-B10. 

Armenian Students' 
Association weekly get 
together and office hours. 
15h0O-17h0O, Union 402. in- 
fo.: 286-0684. 




* HELP OTHERS 
SURVIVE! 
with the 

McGill 
Blood 
nnE Drive 

Oct. 7-11 

...make a difference 



NEXT WEEK—UNION BALLROOM - 
3480MCTAVISH 
FOR VOLUNTEERING, LEAVE 

MESSAGE 
AT THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
OFFICE 
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GO WITH THE 



BEAVER 



for all your computer needs: 



Philips P3100 

PC Compatible, 2 disk drives, 

256K RAM, monochrome screen, 

graphics and more $1995.00 

Printers: 

EPSON LX-80 f . i $375.00 

FX-85 $575.00 

FX-185 $915.00 

DX-10 $400.00 

'DX-20... $550.00 

GEMINI SG-10. ;.. $380 00 

BASF Diskettes: 

SS, Db 25-fèr;?i'V. $28.00 

DS, DD 25 for. ; .$34.00 

DS, DD 10 for $17.00 

Memory Chips: 

128K for ; $20.00 

and much much more... 



COOP McQILL Is owned and operated by students. 
ty^Unnll AfcOo/7a/£/ Engineering BIdg. Room 
278 (Iron Ring Room). Open weekdays 10 a.m.-A p.m. 



SEE...WE GOT TIGBOY' IN THE 

FIRST ISSUE AFTER THE 
REGIONAL 
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* 

Attention 



All Graduate and potential Graduate 
Studentst ' 

FUNDING WORKSHOP 

Representation from NSERC, 5SHRC & MRC 
Thomson House, Wednesday, Oct. 2, 7i00 
p.m. 



* 
* 

* 



J Open for everyone for this special event.* 



Colloque conjoint des 
facultés de droit de 
l'Université de Montréal et 
de l'Université Jean-Moulln 
(Lyonlll) 



HAIeIRIU-CarlIon 
Montréal 

3 et 4 octobre 1985 



Le Québec et les i 
Communautés européennes 



Jeudis octobre 1985 

14hOO Omilur* du Colloqut 

Allocution d'ouverrufc 
Monïieiif PïiayoM SOLOATOS 
Professeur. 0<p»tmnenl d« soence 
POMigus 

Unvemt* de Montréal 

IShOO Praniltrà «tance de Infill 

Le cadra hisiariaue el lundKiue des 
retainns Ouenee-Communauiea 
ewooéennes 

ContértfKlirs: 
Monsieur Ciwisiiin PHILIP 
Di/ecieur . Centra do documenlatian 
et ce reciiercna ewooeeiwas • 
prolesseur k la Facuitt de «on de 
IVnvefWé Jean Moum (Lyon ni| 
Ptéiintêlion génénit a» rAeeord. 
eatffe Cenjdi.Co/nmiMeuMa 
tumpttnntt. «n ptrtieuliw dm 
une opiiqu» communaure/rc 

Monuew flanaoïon GHERSON 
Oiiecteur general des rela lions avec 
les pays euooeefls du sommet et Ce 
la Communauté euopcenne • 
MmisKre des Attancs eitenewes 
Onawa 

la poliiiçuê ttiênturt lédénit H - 

Ht Com.nuntulét lumpétnnn 

• ■ Mon$«uf Luc BERGERON 
Conseiller ■ Direction de la 
coanknationtectorie«e.Mintltre - 
des Relalions iniernaiionales du 
GuetNC- . 

U pânielpilhn du OuAOec «ui 
nMIont CMêdt-Commumuni 
lumoétnrnt »i /es aïoecti 
hiiloriqutt tl lutidiQUêt des 
nlâlloni Oueôec-CommuntuMs 
tumpétnntt. 



Vendredi 4 octobre 1 985 

Mhoo OeuiMmartaneéde'lranil 

Le cadre intinucionnel des relations 
Canada-Québec- Conuminauies 
européennes 

Contirenclerei/Conlértnclert.- 

Maoamc Sancimo ALQEHT 
Cliercneure et eoiiaûoratriee 
loci>n<|ue • Camte de docunentation 
et de tecnercne ewooeenrws • 
Umvertué Jean iMoutn rLyon III) 
le trtitm inuitulionmlma en 
p/aee par rAccoid<êdt» Cintdê- 
Communêuttt luropéënnit en 
ptrtieulittdêniuntMtsoKlln - 
européenne 



Madame Edetoard MAHANT 
Proiesseura • Dépanemani de 
seienea poMiqve • Unvsf sué 
laureniienne 

Iniiiutionêl Atoêcis ol Ctntai - 
Cumptan Commumiitt Rtiêiions 
tuK» l/ie Frtmmoik Aginmtnt 

Monsieur Jean-Oauda BARRETTE 
Directeur des orgarasalions 
mteinationaies ■ Mmtère des 
reiaiions interrtaiionales du OueOec 
la mue en oeuvra de l'Accord, 
cadre Cêni(li-Coimnunêult$ 
européennes: peapeclnret 
duéAécorsea 

IJhOO 04|euner'««uieito 

_ Salon Gris 

Cenlérenelet: ■ 
Monsieur Jean TARDIF 
Oétégué général du Québec à 
Bruxeées 

(.tnlérét tfu Québec pdur «et 
Cdmmunauléa européennes 

14h00 TtoisItnMaéanee de travail 

Bilan et perspecuieé des reialiofts 
Oi^bec-Comniunautés eurowennes 

Cpnlérafldérei/Cenlértnclfrs: 

Monsieur Lous REBOUO 
Direaeur • Centre universitaire do 
recfwrcne eurooeenna el 
mieinaiionaie • Professeur t 

I Université oej icwflces socaiea de 
Oienooielll 

lé bilêi» éeonomiQM dêi nlêilont 
OuébéC'Communaulés 

Monsieur Gétald AUOET 

Oireaour • Direction éludes et 

analysds • Minstere du Cofflrnerca 

euéneurduO'iébac 

le bilên commtteiêl de» rHHiont 

Ouebec-Communaurés 

Mofittnnn (point at vue 

québécois; 

Madame Hélène OESLAURiERS 
Mcfflore du Barreau de Montréal - 
Latieur. Brown, de Orandoré. 
Bruielies 

le bilan des prablémea lutidiQiMt 
nnconirtt par fei rnveiNtseurs 
Québécois dans lêipaftdtlê 
Communauté tuiopétmt» 

30hOO BanqiMinnal 

Allocution 00 ciAture 
Bernard LANDRY 

Minstra des Relations mtetnatonaies 
' <x du ComoHNceeilerieur du Quebec 



Renteignemenit 

Soc.ew Que Mce^se de Orel international 

F;icu:io rlfl .îioii 

Université de Montréal 

CP.620l.suceutuieA 

Montieai M3C 3ri • . 

Télétnono 15141311 6043 

'5IJ1 143 fini ■ ''r --' 



Coâl 

MeroresSOOI. 
Non-motnorc S O O I 
EluOHiitlei rr«iiioro 
£[ud:arM(ei non-rreirciH 
Dê «i»>ercauseiie 
Banquet Irai 



Société québécoise 
de droit international 



